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THE : 
n 
A GOOD BRAMIN,. 


In my travels 1. happened to meet with an old 
Bramin. This man had a great ſhare of prudence 
and underſtanding, and was very learned. He was 
alſo rich, and his riches added to bis wiſdom ; for 
wanting nothing, he had no temptation to defraud 


any one. His family was admirably well managed 


by three handſome wives, who ſtudied. to pleaſe 
him ; and when he was weary of amuſing himſclf 


with women, he had reco ourſe to Philoſophy. Not 


far from his houſe, which was handſome, well fur- 


niſhed, and embelliſhed. with moſt delightful gar- | 


dens, dwelt an old Indian woman, who was a great 
bigot, ignorant, and withal very poor. 

I wiſh, fays the Bramin to me one day, 1 had 
never been born! Why ſo? faid 1. Becauſe, 
replied he, I haye been ſtudying theſe forty years, 
and I find it has been ſo much time loſt ; while I 
teach others. I know nothing myſelf. The ſenſe 
of my condition is ſq humiliating, i it makes all | things 


: ſo diſtateful to me, that life is become a burthen. 


1 have been born, and I exiſt in time, without 
| knowing what time is: I am placed in the confines 
between two eternities, as our wiſe men ſay, and 
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yet I have no idea of eternity. Lam compoſed of 
matter I think—but have never been able to ſa- 
tisfy myſelf what it is that produces thought. I 
am ignorant whether my underſtanding is a ſimple 
- _ facuſty which I poſſeſs, like that of walking and. 
digeſting, or if I think with my head in the 
ſame manner I take bold of any thing with my 
hands, 1 am not only thus in the dark with rela- 
tion to the principles of thought, but the princi- 
| ples 0 my motions are entirely unknoun to me. 
| Ido not know why I exiſt, and yet I am applied 
| | to every day for a ſolution of theſe matters, and 
J muſt return an anſwer : : I can fay nothing ſatis- 
. faftory on the head : I talk a great deal, and when 
1 | be have done ſpeaking, remain confounded and 
| 8 aſhamed of what 1 have ſaid. I am in a Ctill 
= greater perplexity when I am aſked if Brama was 
1 produced by Viſthnou, or if they had both exiſted 
7 from eternity. Cod i is my judge that I know bo. 
thing of the matter, as , 22 by my an- 
ters. Tr. 
| Keg | Reverend father, ſays one, be pleaſed to inform 
| nde how evil is ſpread over the face of the earth. 
| | 1 am as much at a loſs as they who aſk the queſtion. 
| Sometimes 1 tell chem that every thing is for the 
8 "belt; ; but they who have the gout or the ſtone, they 
who have loſt their fortunes or their limbs in the 
| wars, believe nothing of it any more than myſelf. 
E 4 retire to my own houſe, full of curioſity aad ig- 
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norance. 1 conſult the writings of our ancient 
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talk with my brethren upon the ſubjedt; ſome tell 
me we ought to make the moſt of life, and laugh at. 
the world : others think they know ſomething, and; 
loſe themſelves in vain and chimerical hypotheſes; 
every. thing adds to the load I feel. . Sometimes 
I am ready to fall into deſpair; when I refleQ, that 
after all my 1 reſcarches I neither know from whence. 
I came, what I am, whither I ſhall go, or what is. 
to become of me. | 

The condition in which = ſaw this ob man 
gave me real concern: no one could be more ra- 
tional—no one more open and honeſt. It appeared, 
to me, that the force of his underſtanding, and the 
ſenſibility of his heart, were the cauſes of his mi- 
ſery. The ſame day I had a converſation with the. 
old woman, his neighbour. I aſked her if ſhe had 
ever been alllidted at not knowing how her ſoul 
was made. She did not ſo much as underſtand my; 
queſtion - ſhe had not even for .a moment in her, 
life a thought about theſe two ſubjetts, concern- 
ing which the Bramin had ſo much tormented bim- 
ſelf, She believed from the bottom of her. heart, | 
in the metamorphoſes of her God Viſnou, and pro- 
vided ſhe could get ſome oſ the water of the Gan- 
ges to make her ablutions, ſhe thought: herſelf the 
happieſt of women. PD RES 

Struck with the happĩneſs 7 oa *. confines 
I returned to my Philoſopher, whom I thus ads 
dreſſed: Are you not aſhamed to be thus miſer- 
able, when not fifty yards ſrom you there is an old 
Automaton who thinks of nothing, and lives CON» 
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tented! b You are right, replicd he, T have ſaid 
to myſelf a thouſand times that J ſhould be happy 
if T was but as ignorant as my neighbour, and yet 
it is a happineſs I could not wifh for. | 
This reply of the Bramin made a greater impreſ- 
ſion on me than any thing that had paſſed. I ex- 
amined my own heart, and found of a truth that 
T myſelf ſhould not with to be happy on condition 
of being ignorant. I propoſed this matter to fore 
Philoſophers, and they were all of my opinion; 
and yet, ſaid I, there is ſomething very contradic- 
tory i in this manner of thinking ; for after all, what 
is the queſtion? Is it not to be happy? What 
ſignifies it then, whether we have underſtandings, 
or whether we are fools ? Beſides, there is this to 
be faid: Thoſe who are contented with their con- 
dition are ſure of that content; whereas they who 
have the faculty of reaſoning, are not always fure 
of reaſoning right. It is evident, then, added I, 
that we ought rather to wiſh not to have common 
| fenſe, if Wat common ſenſe contributes either to 
Sur being miſerable or wicked. They were all of 
my opinion, and yet not one of them could be 
found to accept of happineſs on the terms of 
being ignorant. From hence I conclude, that tho 
we may ſet a great value upon happineſs, we ſet a 
Milkgreater upon Reaſon. But after having maturely 
teflekted upon this affair, I thought that there was 
it madneſs in preferring reaſon to happineſs. 
6w is this contradiction to be explained Like 
al! others a great deal may be ſaid about it. 
09459: 8 1 H * 
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THE 


Rares, Contempt of Nations, 


Proceeding from their ae 

Ir! is with nations as with individuals : i every 
one of us believes himſelf infallible, places con- 
tradition in the rank of offences, and can neither 
eſteem nor admire any thing in another, but what 
reſembles ſomething in himſelf ; ſo every nation, 
in like manner, never eſteems in others, any ideas 
that are not analagous to its own, and every con- 
trary opinion is a ſeed of contempt. 

Let us caſt our eyes with rapidity over the uni- 
verſe: there are the Engliſh, who take us for gid- 
dy headed mortals, while we ſay that their brains 
are diſordered. There is the Arab, who, perſuad- 
ed of the infallibility of his Khalif, laughs at the 
credulity of the Tartar, who believes the Great 
Lama immortal. In Africa is the negro, who, pay- 
ing his adorations to a root, the claw of a lobſter, 
or the horn. of an animal, ſees nothing on the.earth 
but an immenſe maſs of Deities, and laughs at the 
ſcarcity. of Gods among us ; while the ill-informed 
muſſelman accuſes us with acknowledging three. 
Farther ſtill are the inhabitants of the mountain of 
Bata, who are perſuaded that every man who eats 
a roaſted cuckow before his death is a ſaint ; they 
conſtantly make a mock of the Indian. What 
& can be more ridicalous, ſay they, than to bring a 
5 A 4 * cow 
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& cow to the bed of the fick ; and to imagine, 
that if the cow whom they drag along by the 
* tail, happens to piſs, and ſome drops of her 
“ urine fall upon the dying, this renders him a 
& faint? What more abſurd in the Bramins, than 
& to require of their new converts to eat no other 
food for ſix months than cow's dung *. 

The reciprocal contempt of nations is al ways 
founded on ſome difference of manners and cul- 
toms. From this motive f the inhabitant of An- 
tioch, formerly deſpiſed, in the emperor Julian, 
that ſimplicity of manners, and that frugality which 
juſtly obtained the adnuration of the Gauls. The 
difference of religion, and conſequently of opinion, 
induced at the ſame time the chriſtians, more zea- 
lous than Juſt, to blacken with the moſt infamous 
calumnies, the memory of a prince, who by dimi- 
niſhing the taxes, reſtoring military diſcipline, and 
reviving the expiring virtue of the Romans, ſo 
juſtly - deſerved to be placed in the rank of the 
greateſt emperors “. 0b | 


* «"Tteatre of idolatry, by Abraham Roger. 
The cow, according to Vincent le Blanc, is reputed holy 
and venerable at Calicut. There is nothing that has in gene- 
ral a greater reputation for ſanity : ir ſeems that the cuſtom of 
eating cows dung by way of penance, is very ancient in the Eaſt. 
+ One of the inhabitants of the Caribbee iſlands, offended 
at our contempt, cried out, « know no other ſavages but the 
« Europeans, who adopt none of our cuſtoms.” of the origin 
and manners of the Caribbees, by La Borde. 5 8 
T There was engraven on the tomb of Julian at Tarſus, 
« Here lies Julian, who loſt his life on the banks of the Ti- 
« pris. He was an excellent Emperor, and a valiant war- 
46 riot.“ — > oC OTH; 82 82 . 
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If we caft our eyes on all ſides, we ſee every 
place thus unjuſt. - Each. nation convinced, that 
the is the ſole poſleſior of wiſdom, takes all others 
for fools ; and nearly reſembles the inhabitants of 
the Marian iſtands *, Who, being perſuaded that 
theirs was the only language in the univerſe, con- 
cluded from thence, that all other men knew not 
bow to ſpeak. 

If a ſage deſcended from heaven, and in x his con- 
duct conſulted only the light of reaſon, he would 
univerſally paſs for a fool. He would be, as So- 
crates ſays, like a phyſician, whom the paſtry-cooks 
accuſed before a tribunal compoſed of children, 
for having prohibited che eating of pies and tarts; 

and would certainly be condemned. In vain would 
this ſage ſupport his opinions, by the ſtrongeſt de- 
monſtrations; all the nations would be with reſpe& 
to him, as the nation of hump- backed people, among 
whom, as the Indian fabuliſt ſay, came a God, 
beautiful, young, and well, proportioned. This 
God, they add, entered into the capital, where he 
was ſoon furrounded by a multitude of the inhabi- 
tants: his figure appeared extraordinary; their 
laughter and talents declared their aſtoniſhment ; 


and they were going to carry their affronts ſtill 


farther, if, to ſave him from danger, one of the in- 
habitants, who had doubtleſs ſeen other men that 
were not bump- backed, had not ſuddenly cried 
out, O my friends! what are we going to do? 
Let us not inſult this unhappy piece of Colormity ; 

al Voyages ol che Dutch Eaſt India eompany.“ 
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if heaven has granted to us all the gifts of beauty, 
jf it has adorned our backs with a mountain of 
fleſh, let us be filled with gratitude to the immor. 
tals, repair to the temple, and return thanks to the 
Gods. This fable is the hiſtory of human vanity. 
All people admire their own defects, and deſpiſe 
the contrary qualities. To ſucceed in any coun- 
try, we muſt carry the hump of the nation into 
which we travel. 

There are in every country but few bees 
who plead the cauſe of the neighbouring nations; 
few men who acknowledge in themſelves the ridi- 
eule they caſt upon ſtrangers, and take example 
from I do not know what Tartar, who, on this 
ſubject, had the addreſs to make the Great Lama 
Himſelf bluſh at his mjuſtice. 

This Tartar had travelled through the North, 
viſited the country of the Laplanders, and even 
purchaſed a wind of their ſorcerers*. On his re- 
turn to his native country, he related his adven- 
tures; and the Great Lama reſolving to hear him, 
was ready to burſt his ſides with laughing at his 
ſtory. Of what folly, cried he, is the human 
mind capable! What fantaſtic cuſtoms! How cre- 
dulous are the Laplanders! Are theſe men? Yes 
indeed, replied the Tartar: I might inform you of 
ſomething even ſtill more ſurpriſing. © Theſe Lap- 
landers, with their ridiculous wizards, laugh no 
The Laplanders have ſorcerers, who ſell to mariners, 


pieces of cord with knots tied at certain diſtances, which are 
to give them a favaurable wind. | 
leſs 


„ 

leſs at our credulity than thou doſt at theirs. Im 
Pious! cried the Great Lama, dareſt thou pro- 
nounce this blaſphemy, and compare my religion 
with theit's? Eternal Father, replied the Tartar, 
before the ſecret impoſition of thy hand on my head 
had waſhed me from fin, I would have reprefented 
that thou oughteſt not to have engaged thy ſubjetts 
to make a profane uſe of their reaſon. If the ſevere 
eye of examination and doubt was ſpread over all 
the objects of human belief, who knows whether 
thy worſhip itſelſ would be ſheltered from the rail- 
lery of the incredulous? Perhaps thy holy urine, 
and thy ſacred excrements, which thou doſt diſtri- 
bute in preſents to the princes of the earth, would 
appear leſs precious; perhaps they would not find 
they had ſtil} the ſame ſavour“: they would no 
longer put it powdered into their ragouts, nor any 
longer mix it in their ſauces. Already, in China, 
does impiety deny the nine incarnations of Viſthnuou- 
Thou, whoſe penetrating view comprehends the 
paſt, the preſent, and the future, haft often repeated 
it to us: it is to the taliſman of blind belief that 
thou oweſt thine immortality, and thy power on 
earth: without this entire ſubmiſſion to thy doc- 
trines, thou wouldeſt be obliged to quit this abode 
of darknefs, and aſcend to heaven, thy native 
country. Thou knoweſt that the Lamas, ſubje& 
to thy power, are one day to raiſe altars to thee in 


5 * They give the Grand Lama the name of Ecerval 13 
The princes are very greedy of his EXGFements, General hif- 
tory of voyages, tome vii. | 
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all the countries of the world. Who can aſſure 
thee, that they will execute this project, without 
the aſſiſtance of human credulity ; and that without 
it, enquiry, which is always impious, will not take 
che Lamas for Lapland wizards, who ſell winds to 


the fools that -buy them? Excuſe then, O living 
Fo, the diſcourſe dictated by my regard for thy 


_ worſhip; and may the Tartar learn of thee to re- 


ſpect the ignorance and credulity which heaven, 


ever impenetrable in its views, ſeems to ordain in 


order to make the earth ſubmit to thee. 
Few men perceive the ridicule of their own na- 
e e they cover from the eye of reaſon, 


while under a foreign name, they laugh at their own 


folly: but there are ſtill fewer nations capable of 
improving by ſuch advice. All are ſo ſcrupulouſly 
attached to the intereſt of their own vanity, that in 
every country they give the title of wiſe only to 


thaſe who, as Fontenelle ſays, are the fools of the 
common folly. How fantaſtic. ſoever a fable is, it 


is in ſome nations believed, and whoever doubts 
of its truth, is treated by that nation as a fool. In 
the kingdom of Juida, where they adore the ſer- 
pent, What man dare deny the tale which the Ma- 
rabouts tell of a hog, which, lay they, inſulted the 
divinity of the ſerpent *, and cat him up. An holy 
Marabout, they add, perceived it, and carried his 


complaints to the king. In an inſtant, ſentence of 


death was paſſed upon all the ſwine: the execution 
followed, and the whole race was going to be ex- 


* Voyages to Guinea and Cayen, by Father Lebat. 
f _—_— 
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tirpated, when the people repreſented to his ma- 
jeſty, that it was not juſt to pumſh ſo many inno- 
cent ſwine for one guilty hog. Theſe remonſtran- 
ces ſuſpended the prince's wrath : they. appeaſed 
the grand Marabout, the maſſacre ceaſed, and the 
hogs were ordered to behave with more reſpett to 
the deity for the future. Thus, cry the Maraboutss 
the ſerpent, to be revenged on the impious, kindled 
the wrath of kings, that the whole univerſe might 
- acknowledge his divinity, his temple, and his high 
prieſt; at the order of the Marabout appointed to 
ſerve him, and of the virgins conſecrated to his 
worſhip. If retired at the bottom of his ſactuary, the 
ſerpent- god, inviſible to the ſight even of the king 
himſelf, receives not his queſtions, and makes no 
anſwer to his requeſts, but by the mouth of the 
prieſt; it is not for mortals to pry into theſe myſte- 
ries with a profane eye: their duty is to ban, 

. 1 proſtrate themſelves, and adore. | 
In Aſia, on the contrary, when-the Perſians e, 
Rained, with the blood of the ſerpents ſacrificed to 
the God of goodnels, ran to the temple of the Magi, 
to boaſt of this act of piety; can it be thought, 
that if a man had ſtopped them in order to prove 
the tidiculouſneſs of their opinion, he would have 
been well received? The more fooliſh an opinion 
is, the more it is praiſe-worthy, and the more dan- 
2825 it is to prove its folly. i 
Thus Fontenelle was accuſtomed to ſay, unt, 
« if he held every truth in his hand, he would take 


1 Beauſobre s hiſtory of Manicheiſm, 
8 givat 


* againſt thoſe who wou 


( 14 ) 
at care not to open it to ſhew them to men.” 
[4 fad, if the diſcovery of one truth alone, even in 


.Europe, threw Galileo into the priſons of the in- 
quiſition, to what puniſhment would he be con- 
demned who revealed them all“? 


Among the rational part of my readers, who at 


this inſtant laugh at the folly of the human mind, 
and are filled with indignation at the treatment of 


Galileo, perhaps there is not one, who in the age of 


that philoſopher, would not have ſolicited for his 
death. They would then have been of different 
ſentiments, and in what cruelties are we involved 
when barbarity and fanaticiſm are united to our 
j Opinions ? How has this union deluged the earth 


with the moſt dreadful evils! and yet it is an union 
that it muſt be equally juſt, uſeful, and caſy to dil. 
ſolve. 

In order to learn to doubt of our opinions, it is 
Cafficient that we examine the powers of our minds, 
; conſider the picture of human follies, and xecolle&t 
that fix hundred years after the cſtabliſhment of 
univerſities, there aroſe an extraordinary man ft, 


. who was perſecuted by the age in which he lived, 


-and at length placed in the rank of demi-gads, for 
having taught men to admit nathing for truth of 


which they had not clear ideas; few men were ca- 


-* To think, ſays Arigippus, is to draw upon ourſelves the 
irreconcilable hatred of the ignorant, the weak, the ſuperſti- 
tious, and the 9 hd all loudly declare themſelves 

d take hold of truth, and in every thing 
(eixe whatever is eſſentially neceſſary ta be Known. ö 


+ Deſcartes, . 


pable 
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pable of knowing the extent of this principle, for 
amongſt | the greateſt part of mankind principles 
include no conſequences, 

However great the vanity of mankind may be, 
it is certain, that if they frequently call to mind 
ſuch facts; if, like Fontenelle, they often ſay to 
themſelves, © Nobody eſcapes from error, and am 
& I alone infallible ? may I not be deceived in thoſe 
* very things which I maintain with the greateſt 
6 fanaticiſm?” If men had this idea habitually 
preſent to their minds, they would be more on 
their guard againſt vanity, more attentive to the 
objections of their adyerſaries, and better prepared 
to perceive the force of truth: they would be more 
mild; more inclined to toleration, and doubtleſs 
would have a leſs high opinion of their own wiſ. 
dom. Socrates frequently repeated, © All that I 
* know is, that I know nothing.” In our age we 
know every thing except what Socrates knew. 
Men would not be ſo often ſurpriſed into error, 
were it not for their i ignorance; and their folly is 
in general the more. incurable, from their beliey- 
ing themſelves wiſe. | 

This folly, which is common to all nations, and 
is in part produced by their vanity, makes them 
not only deſpiſe the manners and cuſtoms that are 
different from their own, but makes them alſo re- 
gard as a gift of nature that ſuperiority which ſome of 
them haye over others: a ſuperiority that is ſolely ; 
Nt to the i gen of their nation. 
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| 3 Te I be afs-ridden by ALL THREE. 
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FOR + Tux” TRI PPEE PLEA. 30 1585 ; 
145 PHYSICK, and DIVINITY, 1112 

_ » Being in diſpute, cou'd not agree 1 | 
E To ſettle, which among them three RE 
; Shou d have the Superiority. Fn 
4 LAW pleads he does preſerve men's lande, ; 
And all their goods front rav'nous hands : 8 


Therefore of right challenges he, e | 
Joo have the Superiority . iht Ne 


1 Pu vs lex preſcribes receipts for health, Age 
- Which men prefer before their wealth: lan 
Therefore of right challenges Wa ; 
To have the Superiority. | „ 
Then ſtrait ficps up the Per EST Jemare, — 8 
Who of men's Souls take care and cure > 
Therefore of right challenges he, | gy 1 i 
115 Tb have the Superiority. RAE afont ns 


Tf Jopors end this "TRIPPLE PLEA, 8 
The LAawyERs ſhall bear all the ſway. 8 
If Exrixtes their verdict give, 
PnvsiclAxs beſt of all will thrive. | 
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If Biswors arbitrate the eaſe, qq. 


O's © The PrresTs muſt have the higheſt place. 
If HongsT, SOBER, WISE MEN judge, YI 
+, Then ALL TRT THE, away may trudge. 


+ © For let men live in peace and love, 1 af 
tel The LAWYERS tricks they need not prove. 3 
Let them forbear exceſs and riot, 3 l 


14 ni 

8 They need not feed on Doc rox 8 diet. 
Let them attend what GOD does teach, 
"They need not care whit PARSONS preach. 9 5 


N 1 


But if men rools and Eva vrs ill be, 
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